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TO A FLOWER. 
PRESENTED TO THE AUTHOR BY ——. 
BY JOSEPH B. HAYS ESQ., OF CUMBERLAND. 


Original. 


Sweet flower, when spring 
Her dewy wing, 

Waved o’er the smiling earth, 
Wild zephyr’s stray’d 
Along the glade 

And called thee into birth. 


As all alone 

Thy beauty shone 
Neglected and unknown, 

A maiden stray‘d 

Along the glade 
And claimed thee as her own. 


Fresh from thy stem 
My little gem 

She rudely severed thee, 
While a dew-drop 
Was inthe cup 

A boon of love for me. 


°T' was long ago 
When thou did’st blow 
The loveliest of the plains, 
Though time has made 
Thy beauty fade 
Thy fragrance still remains. 


O may her love 
Forever prove 
An offering as pure, 
*Till time shall bring 
That happy spring 
When we shall part no more. 


ANNE D’ARSETTE. 
BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


Original. 


After having been tossed at random for more than nine 
weeks upon the billows of an ocean of incessant storm, we 
hailed with no moderate degree of pleasure the green heights 
of the island of Madeira, which arose from the troubled wa- 
ers like a spirit, to cheer and animate our long depressed and’ 
comfortless feelings. It was the first clear morning we had 
enjoyed since our departure from the port of New York, and 
when we.saw the rosy twilight breaking upon the sea like a 
heavenly visitation, followed by the bright beams of the glo- 
rious sun which lifted, entirely from the swelling waves, the 
dark mist through which the gale had rapidiy driven our ves- 
sel, we poured forth, as it were involuntarily, our gratitude and 
praise to the grest and good Being who, in the exercise of his 
almighty power and according to his will, 


Had made the sleeping billows roll, 
The rolling billows sleep.” 


Rejoiced almost beyond expression at the opportunity of ex- 
changing our tedious “march upon the mountain wave” for a 
resting place on shore, we eagerly sprung upon the beach, and, 
without waiting to contemplate the beautiful scenery along the 
back ground of Funchal upon the suriounding hills, or to gaze 
enraptured on the lovely town, embosomed as it is, in a smiling 
valley, contrasting the foliage of perpetual green, with the 
white buildings—the works of nature and art in exquisite per- 
fection—we hurried with utmost speed to mingle in the “city 
full,” as though it were our pinnacle of happinesss to grect 
again the dwelling places of men. 

The purpose of our visit being to convey some diplomatic 
governmental despatches to the authorities of the island, we 
were received with the courtesy due the representatives of a 
free and friendly nation. ‘The officers with whom we had in- 
tercourse treated us with marked politeness, and the natives 


‘}acters as plain Americans. 





| thinking that she was the daughter cf a nobleman and an | 


exhibited more urbanity and freedom of manner than we ex- 
pected from the erratic descendapts of southern semi-barba- 
rians. The Portuguese, who are interspersed among the is- 
landers, are justly eminent for their warm feelings and invete- 
rate predelictions, and, when they are so inclined, extend ci- 
vilities to respectable foreigners unsurpassed in etiquette and 
sincerity by any other people. With our company the inhabi- 
tants were affectionate and friendly, and made impressions 
upon our minds not to be easily effaced. The lodgings as- 
signed us were more than comfortable, and our presentation 
| to the governor on the day after our arrival, was exceedingly 
imposing and highly flattering to our national vanity. The 
governor was a very intelligent man, apparently about fifty 
years of age, of low stature, and rather handsome person. He 
flourished as many names as the present duke of Wellington 
does titles, having adopted those of all the great ones of his 
ancestry for twenty generations back. Our entertainment at 
the government house was immoderately magnificent, and the 
extent to which we enjoyed it sustained but poorly our char- 
Our fare was sumptuous every 
day, and our attendants endeavored, as we supposed, to outdo 
each other in their officious carefalness and:servility. 

The second day after our arrival while engaged in our best 
efforts over a splendid repast, my attention was attracted to a 
number of painted characters, arranged in a singular manner 
upon the walls of the house; unable to suppress the curiosity 
they excited. I turned tothe governor’s private seeretary who 
was seated near me, and asked if the paintings represented 
any particular circumstance. He replied, they did. “A love 
affair, I suppose,” said I, smiling. ‘“Yes,,” he replied, “a love 
affair of the most extraordinary occurrence, and if you will | 
meet me to-morrow before business hours on yon hill, where 
we have a fine arbor erected. I will tell you the whole story; 
is too long to tell it now.” 

I readily acquiesced in the proposition, and at the time ap- | 
pointed joined the secretary in the arbor. Fixing his small, 
round eyes inquiringly upon me, he said, “Are you Americans 
fond of the marvellous?” “Exceedingly so.” I replied. “Then,” 
said he, “listen to a traditionary tale, which has delighted | 
thousands, and will be told with interest while our island holds 
a place in history.” After some unimportant preliminaries he | 
began the following relation. 

“Somewhere about the year 1350, a handsome Englishman, 
the same whom you saw represented on the wall of the gov. | 
ernment house, whose name was Robert Macham, was sent to 
one of the English cities to dispose of some produce and cat- 
tle which had been raised on his father’s farm. Of a portion | 
of his goods the father of Anne D’Arsette became the purcha- | 
ser, and while attending to their delivery, which Robert was | 
obliged to doin person, he saw and fell in love with, the beau- 
tiful Anne. This young lady, like a pretty considerable num- 
ber of her kind, was pleased with the attention exhibited by 
young men towards her person, and feeling somewhat flat- 
tered by the gallantry of the vender of produce and cattle, she | 
in return, indulged freely in the little allowable pleasantries 
and witticisms, which are likely to suggest themselves on such | 
occasions. Robert emboldened by the freedom of his new ac-! 
quaintance, went so far as to squeeze her delicate hand, not | 





heiress, and that such liberty would mect with severe punish- | 
ment should it be disclosed. The young man went home a | 
love-smitten swain, and doubtless his fine form and agreeable | 
manners, made an impression upon the heart of the breaker of , 
his own. 

After this adventure Robert so arranged matters that he 
very frequently had business in the city, and he took pretty 
good care never to have it entircly accomplished until he had 
seen his charming Anne; and it so happened that, in a —— 
time, Anne manifested as much pleasure at seeing and con-! 
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versing with him, as he had taken pains to obtain the sight of 
her. Things went on in this way for the greater part of a 
year, when an occurrence took place, which, as well as sus- 
taining the truth of the adage, that “the course of true love 
never did run smooth,” rendered the parties concerned some- 
what more unhappy than they had ever been in their lives be- 
fore. The circumstance was none other than an interruption, 
by the family lacquey, of one of the most pleasant and inter- 
esting love scenes, ever enacted by the devoted pair. As may 
be supposed, the lacquey soon spread his discovery abroad, 
though he had accepted a bribe to the contrary from the lover 
of his young mistress, and sworn, by the honors of his office, 
hat the secret should be concealed in his bosom wntil such 
time as the relation could be of no consequence; but the secret 
—aye, the secret, it was a fire within him, and would, undoubt- 
edly, have scorched him to cinders, had he not belched it 
forth. Secrets are burning things, make the best of them, and 
the sooner they are out the better; for they only increase in 
magnitnde and importance by being smothered. 

Anne’s father was exceedingly enraged at the revelation 
made by the lacquey; and, but for his daughter’s entreaties, 
would have delivered the offender over to the laws, which were 
oppressive in the extreme on such impudent love'as Robert’s; 
for you must know that a greater offence could:mot, in those 
times, be committed, than for a poor man, or the son of a poor 
man, to look lovingly upon an heiress. The old gentleman 
loved Anne,very much, and whien she'tore herthair and played 
many other mad tricks at the mention of her lover’s punish- 
ment, he relented, and promised that, if the fellow would mind 





|his own marketting, and keep entirely out of the way of the 


young lady, he would say nothing more about it, but bunt upa 
husband of suitable rank and pretensions, as speedily as possi- 
ble, for his daughter, so that she might be placed beyond the 
ambition of inferiors. The intentions of the nobleman were 
nosooner published than a swarmof fellows congregated fre- 


|| quently upon his premises and inquired affectionately after the 


person and property of the heiress. None of them, however, 
came up to the wishes and expectations of the careful and 
provident father, and much more did they fail in answering 
the requisitions of the daughter. 

Being wearied with their incessant calls, and the ten thous- 


| and disgusting efforts made use of to render themselves.agreea- 


ble, the old gentleman fell upon an expedient by which he 
imagined and fondly hoped he should be zid of Robert, who 
still looked upon the mansion when he passed by, and found 
frequent means of gaining admission, for his letters, and the 
yet more offensive train at once. He proposed to the clan of 
suitors that, as their pretensions were equal, the matter should 
be decided by a trial of strength and skill, and that the fair 
prize and her possessions should become the property of the 
strongest man—the one who should overcome all his competi- 
tors in boxing; thereby proving himself to be the best subject 
of his king and most useful citizen of his country. Anne, ap- 
prised of her father’s proposition, sent infornration of the same 
to Robert, who appeared on the day of trial, fully equipped 
for the encounter. His task was an easy one, and, when the 
judges rendered up their decision, it was found that Robert 
Macham was the successful candidate. 

“Robert Macham!” exclaimed Anne, fainting for jy when 
the result was announced. 

“Robert Macham!” roared the father, in a rage, “the pedlar 
shall have her only, after he has thrown me upon my back.” 

“That’s easily performed,” said Robert, who,came up that 
moment, and, taking him by the shoulders, ine tyinkling, laid 
him full length upon the ground. 

“She’s Robert’s,” cried the bystanders, “fairly won.” 

“She’s mine yet!” thundered the father, “and the man who 
gets her must bring me a bottle of water, dipped with his own 
hand, from the whirlpool of Charybdis.” 





234 
“J’ll bring it,” cried Robert, and was off in an instant to 
prepare for his journey. ao 

“The whirlpool of Charybdis?” asked Robert, in an inqui- 
ring tone, “and what’s the whirlpool of Charybdis, and where 
is it?” 

An explanation was soon entered into, and the nobleman 
was mortified to find by their anxiety to hear that some of the 
more wealthy among the lovers, knew as little of Charybdis 
as did Robert. 





While Robert was perilling his life upon the waves, the | 


father of Anne, faithless to his pledge, entered a negociation 
for his daughter’s hand with an old, deformed, but.excoedingly 
wealthy bachelor, who had solicited the love of half the young | 
ladies in the kingdom, and been discarded as often as he aa 


solicited. Anne hated him fervently at first sight, and de- || 


spised him yet more and more after every interview. The 
matter was yet unsettled when Robert returned with his bot- 
tle of water from the whirlpool, and the proofs of his success | 
in the persons of the sailors who accompanied him. ‘The old 
man still refused to let Robert have his daughter; and when | 
the young man swore for revenge and was preparing .to take 


it, the noblemen having influence with the king prevailed upon | 


him to throw Robert in prison until the marriage of Anne and 
the deformed bachelor should be consummated. Accordingly, 
Robert was confined in a gloomy prison, and his betrothed mar- 


ried to his contemptible rival. ‘The ill-matched pair were hur- || 
ried off to a seat of the old fellow’s, near Bristol, and, the danger || 


supposed to be over, when young Macham was released from 
confinement. While in prison, however, he swore, and scratchd 
his oath upon the walls, that, ifyever he found where Anne 
D’Arsette resided, he would steal her from her husband and 
hasten with her across the sea, and make her his bride. Not 
long after his release he was informed of the dweliing place of 
his ladye love. He flew to the spot, and attempted the dan- 


gerous experiment he had sworn to accomplish or perish in| 
our island. The story is painted upon the walls of the gov- 


the effort. 
Macham was successful. He made a willing captive of 


Anne, and, taking her on board a ship, they soon sailed for the | becomes desirous of knowing the particulars. I thanked the 
coast of France, where they expected to live in obscurity and | secretary, and, being pretty hungry, hastened to the govern- 
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| 
| extreme. 


'| respectful and affectionate terms, and died pronouncing his 
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ness and disquictude. The greatest affection was exhibited 
by the unfortunate lovers for each other. The strength of 
their attachment mitigated, in some degree, the severity of 
‘the hardships they were compelled to undergo; and in a little 
while they seemed somewhat resigned to their fate. 

A new misfortune occurred soon after. The ship was driven 
from its anchorage near the island and was carried, with the 
crew, out to sea, where they were tossed about by the waves 
for weeks. They were, at length, driven upon the coast of 
Barbary, where the ship was plundered, and the crew made 
prisoners by the Moors. 

The lovers and their attendants were all that were now left 


j 





whole question, if the renounced position should again by an 
addition of testimony seem the strongest, he should abandon 
the other an return to it. The exercise of the mind under 
such circumstances may be justly compared to a balance 
either side of which descend upon an increase of weight; and 
when perfectly balanced, is like the mind when in a state of 
suspense or doubt, without decision, until influenced by stron- 
ger evidence on one side or the other. 
XXVII. 

A mental reservation is thought by many to be an ablution 
from the guilty consequences of duplicity and perjury. Mis. 
taken notion! and deluded is he who is lulled into a quietcon. 





upon the island, and their situation became distressing in the 
Anne was attacked with a violent fever, in the de- 
|lirium of which she accused her father as being the author of 
| the sufferings she had endured, and the man to whom she was 
| married, and whom she never acknowledged as her husband, 
'as the deformed accessory and accomplice in the destruction 
| of her happiness. She always spoke of Robert in the most 





| name with tenderness. Macham and his surviving attendants, 
'as if regardless of consequences, put to sea in an open boat, and 
| were driven by the winds several hundred miles from the is- 
|land, where they were taken up by a Spanish vessel and ‘car- 
| ried to Spain, where they were affectionately received. Ma- 
'cham related the story of his strange adventure to a celebra- 
ted voyager of Portugal by the name of Gonzales Zareo, who 
| become sufficiently interested to request the Portuguese king, | 
| his master, to-fit out an expedition for the discovery of the is- 
||land. The king consented, and Zareo set sail with Macham 
| and his attendants. They arrived safely at the place of desti- 
| nation, and took peaceable possession in the name of his Maj- 
-esty, the then king of Portugal. Macham died three weeks 
afterwards and was buried by the side of Anne D’Arsette. 
This, said the secretary, is the history of the discovery of 


j 








science by an anodyne of such a nature. However persons 
may discourse upon its qualifying application and soothing 
emolliency, the crime is great; the perpetrator is unquestiona. 
bly guilty; and though his soul may find rest and be calmed 
by its mollifying power, the day of reckoning will inform us of 
its pernicious consequences. Do we not deceive our fellow-men 
in pretending by word and action to be such as they are ready 
to take us, when we know that we are qualifying our words 
by reserving within us some phrase, of which they are en. 
tirely ignorant? The man who makes a declaration, or takes 
an oath in presence of witnesses with a mental reservation, 
we unhesitatingly pronounced to be guilty of perjury; and he 
invokes the wrath of heaven upon himself. We should then 
be very careful not to act in this manner for heaven is witness 
to our misdoings, and we are exhorted to embrace the truth 
and are encouraged by the promise that “we shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make us free.” 
XXVIII. 

How happy, would it be for the world, if mankind could be 
brought to adopt a universal sentiment of brotherly love, and 
dwell together in union and harmony? But the discordant 
materials of which society is composed, will it is feared, for- 
ever preclude the possibility of their residing even in small 


| communities in peace and quietude; and present a formidable ° 





| ernment house, and almost every foreigner who visits the place 





happiness. Anne having taken as much of the moveables of | ment house and devoured a hearty meal. 


her old master’s property as she could stow away, bid fare. | 


well, with a light heart and the fondest anticipations, to her 


native land. i 
They had been upon the sea but a few days, when a violent | 


storm arose, which drove the vessel at pleasure before the 
winds. Nineteen days they were tossed by the tempest with-| 


| MEN AND THINGS. 
Original. 


The world is mine oyster.—Shakspeare. 
XXV. 


out knowing where they were, and having no hope of ever| In general men are too apt to place a greater estimate on 
reaching the shore. Anne lamented the distressing circum-| their actions and performances, than others are willing to 
stances attendant upon her unfortunate, but ardent and undy- | allow them. Self-respect, to which we all should pay a pro- 
ing affection. She said she was ready to go through danger per regard, would demand it of us, to value our meritorious 
and death for the happiness of the man she loved, but refrain acts, but we should never run into the extreme of thinking 
from weeping she could not, when cruel fate had singled her’ no one can equal or excel us. This is a species of vanity | 
out, from all her sex, to be the victim of misfortune. Robert | which we often nourish, and the more we foster its growth, 
endeavored to console the beauiy, and, one day, while engaged the greater will be its drafts upon us for its sustenance, until 
in this interesting business in the state room of the ship, a 1 we think of but little else than our own elevation in the eyes 





banner against any attempt to meliorate the whole race of hu. 
manity, upon the principles of benevolence and charity. Na- 
tion rises against nation, and man against man, while each 
endeavors to do the utmost injury possible to his neighbor and 
fellow. The divine injunction, “Love your enemies,” is total- 
ly disregarded by the world,—yea even by those who wear the 
garments of “the meck and lowly one,” and profess to be pat- 
terns of example to all. “Peace on earth and good will to 
man,” would be a desirable event could it be brought about, 
but as Plato is said to have remarked when struck with the 
necessity of revelation, “whatever is set right in the present 
ill state of the world, can be done only by the interpositon of 
God,” so we may say, that whatever is done towards accom- 
plishing this desirable change, must be done through the 
agency of Christianity, widely diffused throughout the habita- 
ble globe. Then how much does it behoove those who have 
set thenselves apait from the world, to propagate the blessings 
of Christianity, to free it from all those mysticisms with 
which they have surrounded it, and render its promises entic- 
ing and its denunciations fearful, so that man may be induced 


shout was heard on deck, calling,land—land! The lovers lost 
their sadness almost instantaneously, and began to think and 
talk of the happiness they should enjoy in each other’s society. | 
On the next day the vessel anchored near this island, and, with | 
difficulty, the people on board were brought to the shore, the | 
storm continuing, but with less violence than the days pre-| 
vious. The island, at that time, was a continuous forest, and | 
under the branches of some large trees the men built a hut, | 
which, though very rough and homely in appearance, afforded 
the lady a secure and, circumstances considered, a tolerably 
comfortable shelter. In this situation Anne D’Arsette, the 
daughter of a wealthy and powerful nobleman, who had en-| 
joyed the luxuries of ¢levated life, expressed herself fully and 
completely happy—such is the power of love upon the female 
heart. 
stantly reproached himself for the agency he had in placing 
the woman of his Jove in such an isolated and apparently dis- 
tressed condition. Lamenting one day, in her presence, the 
misfortunes that had followed their youthful affection, he said, 
“How mistaken is man? How blinded and led astray by the en- 
thusiasm of feeling! I am sure, Anne, had I foreseen the sad 
events that have occurred to us, I should have left you in Eng- 
land and consented to be unhappy myself, rather than thus to 


Macham was respectful and attentive to her, and con-/|| sidered by some to be indicative of a vacillating mind, and 


of mankind. Hence arise that braggart disposition, seen in 
| many persons, who are continually harping upon some trifling 
| circumstance or other, and endeavor to elicit praise for some 
mean action, which renders the doer of it contemptible in the 
' eyes of the world, which he might know, did not his vanity 
so blind him, as to prevent his seeing it. “The boast of an- 
cestry,” is a theme often descanted upon in the fashionable 
| circles, and a wealthy parentage, or title of nobility is consid- 
ered a sufficient introduction to the world: but oh! how 
|mean and contemptible does such a recommendation appear, 
to the man who thinks the proper references consist in up- 
|Tightness of conduct and rectitude of intention? 

| XXVI. 

Changes of opinion in matters of state or religion, are con- 
| strong proof of shallowness of comprehension. This undoubt- 
edly is a correct conclusion in many instances, but we should 
| mot condemn a man unheard, for any change of opinion he 
may make, because it shows an unwillingness to “think and 
| let think, and agree to disagree.” Many there are, who think 
| no reason which a man may offer for renouncing a certain po- 
| sition as justificatory; and anathematize him as a haretic, or 
H brand him as an apostate, when perhaps he conscientiously 


| 


have interrupted the pleasure of your life. I should at this time || makes the change, beleiving it right to do so. The mind of 
be far better satisfied in knowing that you were in the enjoyment || a candid and honest man, will take part with that side of a 
of your splendid mansion at Bristol, than to be here the com- || question which seems to carry the greatest weight of evidence 
panion of your hard and uncomfortable destiny, and the de-| with it, and should the opposite point at some future time ap- 
stroyer of your peace and perhups your life.” Anne replied | pear to preponderate in evidence or approach nearer to utility 








to embrace the religion of the Saviour in its pristine purity. 
XXIX. 

In the midst of all our afflictions and difficulties, when we 
are abandoned by nearly all, there is one friend who never for- 
sakes us; this is Hope, the comforter of the distressed—the 
solacer of the sorrowful. It makes smooth the stony path of 
difficulty, over which we have to travel, and its glimmerings as 
beheld through the vista of futurity, enable us to bear afilic- 
tion and bid us be submissive to heaven. The Bard of Avon 
says. “The miserable have no other medicine but only hope,” 
and Pope, as if to embrace every thing at once, declares that 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” Though our 
hopes may be ill founded, still the pleasure of anticipating 
|some delightful enjoyment, takes possesion of our nature, and 
lifts us above a repining state. The reserving of this comfor- 
ter to us, is a wise provision and we should be very thankful 
to be in possession of so great and powerful an influence, for 
| without it we should perish. W. P. 8. 


THE PLAYER AND THE PREACHER.—About the period of build- 
ing Tottenham Court Chapel, Shuter the celebrated come- 
dian, was acting the character of Rambler. He had a great 
partiality for Mr. Whitefield, showed him friendship, and of- 
ten attended his ministry. One Sunday morning, at Totten- 
ham-court Chapel, he was seated in a pew exactly opposite 
to the pulpit, and while Mr. Whitefield was giving full scope 
to his powers, and inviting sinners to the Saviour he fixed his 
eyes upon Shuter and said, “And thou, poor Rambler, who 





by asking him if her society had no more charms, and if he } and right, than the one he advocates, certainly he is justifia-| 
| ble in abandoning his former position, and assuming the lat- 


had lost the fervor of feeling by which he was actuated in 
England. He assured her he had not; but that the anxiety he||ter; and should his mental vision, be rendered still brighter, 
|and he be enabled to take a more expanded view of the 


felt for her happiness was the only cause of his thuughtful- 








hast long rambled from him, come thou also. O end your 
ramblings by coming to Jesus.” Shuter was exceedingly 
struck, and afterward coming to Mr. Whitefield said, “ 
thought I should have fainted, how could you serve me so’” 
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A NIGHT IN DECEMBER, 


BY M. WALSH. 
Original. 
Night is the hour for thought. Thus sung the bard, 
And nobly sung—yes! when I’ve lonely trod 
At night the mountains rngged top—and heard 
The roaring cataract speak nature’s God, 
And seen its foaming waters madly gush, 
In torrents through the craggy rocks, and leap 
With rage at their resistance—then part and rush 
In reckless freedom down the awful steep, 
Defying time and chains—majestic—free, 
An emblem of power and eternity. 
I felt my expanding soul wrapf up in thought 
At nature’s wond’rous works, nor dream’d of ought, 
But the surrounding seene—oh! how amaz’d-- 
Delighted—I in silence on it gaz’d. 


And now °tis night’s thought kindling—witching hour, 
And I cannot resist the strong temptation 
To calm reflection—nature’s every pow’r 
Is here combin’d to aid deep contemplation. 
Swift on the boundless ocean’s billowy breast, 
Our bark in bold defiance, bends her way 
Up—leaping 0’er the curling waves white crest; 
Then diving down—round hurls the sparkling spray, 
She by one element impell’d—makes twain 
The giant billows of the free born main, 
And o’er the stubborn surf in triumph rides, 
As the proud eagle through the whirlwind glides. 
Thus, the shrew’d statesman by a powerful mind, 
Wars land with land, and subjugates mankind. 


Our rolling ship’s deep lengthen’d, death like groan; 

Her rigging rattling in the whistling wind; 

The flying sea gull’s shrill discordant tone, 

All tend to wake to thought the sleeping mind. 
Hark!—to the surge’s hoarse and hollow roar, 

Which tells of death—destruction and dismay, 
Breaking in fury on the cliff-capt shore; 

And this belongs to night—nor charms in day. 
From yon lone wreck, now shattered on the reef, 
How many sought (perhaps in vain) relief; 
Yes!—’mid the howling storm, I hear arise 
Despairing groans—sighs and wild thrilling cries, 
Whose answer is the wind—and foaming sea 
Rushing to sweep them to eternity. 


The wintry wind has chased from out the sphere 
The enervated clouds—and every star 
Thrice brilliant seems—seen through the clear cold air, 
Darting their pale and timid rays afar. 
The leafless trees upon the dim bleak shore, 
With glittering circles are all o’erhung; 
A ruthless blast now fiercely rushes o’er 
The fields where summer birds so sweetly sung; 
The liquid god, whose waves roll here so high 
Seems lost in darkness—blended with the sky; 
The distant hills like clouds seem resting on 
The vast and undefined horizon; 
The sturdy clifis—the towering hills—the sea, 
Yes!—all the world is wrapt in mystery. 


Were I possessed of the Chaldean lore, 

To read the future in those eyes of heaven; 
And could I every hidden cause explore, 

By which men are to crime and ruin driven; 
Alas! how many more, by poverty 

And want of judgment with grim care combined, 
Than by design or innate villainy, 

Would { upon the sea of ruin find; 
Drawn in, unconscious, to its dreary tomb, 
As seamen are to Norways dread maelstroom. 
Ah!—though the rich and haughty world, who ne’er 
Hath known temptation or corroding care, 
Severely censure all the erring poor; 
Let them change places and, but be as pure. 


But in those worlds how great the scope for thought— 
How vast the field for speculation is; 
If they, as learned sages oft have taught, 
Are all inhabited with souls like this. 
Oh!—if *tis thus—and they are all endow’d 
With passions—vices—frailties as are we; 
If nature has her joys and cares bestow’d— 
Her blessings—curses so unequally. 
If to each one the laws of God are given, 
And they possess as many roads to heaven; 
If they preach love and mercy, to their race, 
And hate and slaughter all who wont embrace 
Their jarring creeds;—the thought is sad, unless 
To those who love companions in distress. 


But if their Eves and Adams ne’er transgress’d 
The laws of heaven—and remain yet free 

From all the cares with which we’re here oppress‘d, 
Enjoying with their vast posterity, 

Eternal life—unfading youth combin’d 
With joy unceasing—never ending day— 

Roving through bow’rs where the fragrant wind 
Plays through sweet beds of flow’rs which ne’er decay; 

If silver streams unruffled gently flow, 

And all life’s luxuries spontaneous grow; 

If every bosom but one passion knows, 

And that is free from all the pangs and woes, 

The disappointments—troubles and despair, 

Which here it wears—kind heaven waft me there. 
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Now through their shady groves in peace I stray, 
And see a heaven in each smiling face, 

Nor sigh, nor grieve, nor waste my life away, 
But feel as blest and tranquil as the place. 

No brainless despots whose sole gift is gold; 
Nor licensed thieves who rob beneath the guise 

Of justice—here—do we in pomp behold, 
While honor—genius—worth unnoticed dies. 

No!—all are equal—and ’tis so decreed, 

That all possess but merely what they need; 

And every heart is formed to feel and know— 

Enjoy delightful pleasures; and these flow 

Tn never ending streams—thus all are free 

From pain or sorrow, want or jealousy. 





Through worlds unnumbered I enraptured bound; 
From each I see vast millions spring to light, 
Yet men will deem this system so profound— 
This endless universe—those suns so bright— 
Created but to please their childish gaze, 
While their small globe an outlaw does appear 
From the society of worlds—it strays 
Unthought of in its little obscure sphere. 
Yes! though they vainly style their petty orb— 
The mighty universe which does absorb 
The sole attention of that Power divine, 
Which caused these worlds to move—those suns to shine; 
To these—’tis as the leaf to life just sprung 
Amongst the forest’s countless foilage hung. 


With what contempt the God of nature, whose 
Almighty wisdom—boundless power gave birth, 
To all those peopled world—must look on those 
Eternal discords which divide our earth. 
Here man with man in friendship doth agree; 
No sects nor parties to diffuse their gall; 
No!—here reigns peace—enjoyment—harmony, 
And heaven smiles approvingly on all. 
My anxious soul dilates with extacy— 
Seems want to burst its earthly case and flee 
To view the scenes my fancy has revealed, 
And taste the blisses which those bright worlds yield. ‘ 
Hail! heavenly Thought—the heart that’s blessed with thee, 
Though lone—forsaken—still has company. 


SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION, 
CHAPTER VI. 





Original. 
THE INDIAN FROLIC. 

The people of Boston, in the revolutionary era of our coun- 
try’s history, were as patriotic as any people upon the face 
of the earth, and, having a particular partiality to freedom, 
they could not well bear the idea of being trampled upon by a 
foreign despot. It is true, the foot of royalty was placed upon 
their necks, but they writhed and twisted like serpents, and 
not only threw it off, but left a mark upon the oppressor that 
remains until this day. His majesty, the king, received a con- 
siderable share of the blame that the people of the American 
colonies, and their friends in England were pleased to bestow 


/upon his measures; but the truth is, George himself was less 
|severe than he appeared to be; for he had not only his own 
'sins to answer for, but the misdoings of hundreds of his min- 


ions who clung to the hem of his garment, and advised—nay; 


‘even urged him to operations which he would otherwise never 


have dreamed of, and which they flattered him into, in hopes of 


|receiving a rich reward, and his kingly smiles, and most gra- 


cious and condescending favors for recommending. 

Governor Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, was a perfect syco- 
phant, and, in all his acts, official and unofficial, he exhibited 
his contemptible partiality for royal favors. His private opin- 
1on was, that the interests of the king were one matter, and the 
interest of the people another; and this opinion was acted out 
onalloccasions. He feared that, by “yielding to the demands 
of the people, he should have rendered himself obnozious to 
his sovereign,” and, therefore, any expressed wish of the peo- 
ple’s representatives were sure to meet with the gentleman’s 
disapprobation. Thus, standing between the colony and the 
king, the true friend of neither, he was the cause of a con- 
tinual ferment and frequent manifestations of displeasure on 
both sides. 

And Lord North, too, afforded a few fine specimens of min- 
isterial interference. His doctrine was, that the parliament 
should maintain its supremacy at all hazards; and so far did 


|he extend his views that, when he proposed the resolution to 


repeal the port duties, he excluded the duty on tea to convince 


|the world and the colonies that the British government held 


the right of taxation. This was a sore thrust at the pecuniary 
resources of the Kast India Company; for the colonists unnni- 
mously agreed to discontinue the use of the “Indian weed.” 


| The consequence was, that the warehouses of the Company 
| became stocked with tea, which was still pouring in at a rapid 
|rate, and accumulating without a sufficient outlet by which it 
‘could pass off. Lord North was satisfied that he had bought 


out the entire right to the good opinions of the colonists by 
the famous port bill he had proposed, and that he would cram 
tea down their throats at any duty, however exorbitant. Gov- 





ernor Hutchinson favored the notions of the noble lord, and 
advised that, as a punishment, the rowdy Americans should 
be compelled to “live on tea for ten years.” The Yankees had, 
long before this time, given evidence that they were not to be 
trifled with, and not only did they covenant not to use tea 
while the duty remained, but, when the parliament thought 
better of their proceedings and repealed the duty on the arti- 
cle, they adhered to their last resolve, and could not be in- 
duced to drink tea under any circumstances favorable to their 
task-masters over the water, or even the East India Company. 
It appeared as though a score of ships, laden with tea, were 
waiting in England, ready to sail for the colonies at the mo- 
ment the duty should be removed, and when that important 
and interesting event took place, they flew over the blue waters 
as fast as the winds would carry them, and in short metre were 
in the ports of the colonies. Six hundred chests were brought 
to Boston, six hundred to Philadelphia, six hundred to New 
York, and in like proportion it was distributed throughout the 
colonies. Like an inundation did the proscribed article come 
pouring into the country, and it was avowed by some of the 
Boston wits that “there was weed enough in the colonial ports 
to turn the Nile into tea.” 

Philadelphia was the first to raise the hue and ery against 
the landing of the vessels. It was echoed from Boston, and 
re-echoed from an hundred other places, until the shout went 
like a whirlwind, from one end of the country to the other. 





The ships in almost all the ports were ordered back to the 
places from whence they came, and many a hearty oath con- 
firmed the compliance of the interested agents. 


In the midst of this whole matter the Dartmouth, East In- 
diaman, arrived in Boston “laden to the water’s edge with tea.” 
The people met, as they were accustomed to do, whenever 
they were to be saddled with a new and particularly disagreea- 
ble imposition, and resolved that, if the thing could be pre- 
vented in any manner, the tea should not be landed. ‘The cap- 
tain of the vessel, according to instructions requested of the 
governor to give him leave and the necessary passport to re- 
turn home with his cargo, which he could not attempt to un- 
load; for the Bostonians were on the quay night and day watch- 
ing his manouvres and prepared to act on the defensive 
whenever an attempt should be made to bring the vessel 
to the wharf, or to land the tea. Governor Hutchinson, in the 
true spirit of a royal slave, refused the request of the captain, 
and told him with a sneer of contempt that his arm should be 
interposed between the populace and his (the captain’s) duty. 
“Land the tea!” cried he in a tremendous passion, “land the 
tea, and I’ll see that the plunderers be properly chastised for 
any attempt they shall make upon the officers and regulations 
of the king. Land your tea, man, land your tea!” 

The captain manifested more strength of mind in the exer- 
cise of his prudence than did the boasting governor strength 
of arm in the assistance he rendered when the crisis came. 
He did not dare to land his tea, and seemed ready and willing, 
at any moment, to obey the will of the people which was ex- 
pressed in no mistaken terms upon the shore and throught the 
town. 

The refusal of the governor to acquiesce in the expressed 
will of the populace was soon spread abroad, and, in the si- 
lence that pervaded the city as the intelligence was carried 
over its limits, many read the deep resentment that was gath- 
ering to a storm, and threatened to break in blood upon the ex- 
ile-home of the pilgrim fathers. For a time a Sabbath still 
ness and solemnity reigned over the city. The governor 
looked abroad and trembled, but clung to his refusal. A meet- 
ing of the citizens assembled in an obscure corner, and another 
and a last deputation, purporting to be from the people, was 
sent. It found him frightened half to death, but the strug- 
gles of a despotic will were visible in his actions. He shiv- 
ered out a reply to their message, which, as it could not be 
distinctly understood, was interpreted as a rejection. The 
party returned, and reluctantly took up their march for the 
meeting, by which they had been deputized. Hoping, however, 
they might be mistaken in the governor's reply, they agreed 
to return and get his determination in writing that they might 
then proceed advisedly in the matter. His excellency had some- 
what recovered himself when the committee entered his office a 
second time, and to their request that he would draw ‘up his 
views and affix his signature thereto, he became enraged, and 
asked if they supposed he was to be “wheedled out of his 
measures” in that way? “No,” said he,“I give you no signa- 
ture—I give you no views. I am amenable to the British par- 
liament and the British king, not to you, and from me the cap- 
tain of the vessel gets no privilege to return with his cargo.” 

This was enough; the committee returned to the people, who 
stood “deliberating in warm debates” about the best method 
of getting rid of the tea. 

About this time there was seen parading the streets a body 
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of as fine locking Mohawk Indians as ever made their ap- 
pearance in Boston. “Chewhanko!” said one, as he approached 
the place where stood the sovereign people, and flourished his 
bow and arrows. “Chewhanko!” yelled his companions, and | 
the shout of the crowd that followed rose upon the winds like 
the death knell of despotism. By signs, gestures, and a few 
words of broken English the chief of the Indian band informed 
the chairman of the meeting that his people were very fond 
of tea, and requested that a little should be brought from the 
ship that they might be favored with a last taste of it, as he pre- 
sumed that, after the present supply was exhausted, they would | 
never get anuther. ‘The chairman stated that he would pre- 
sent the views of the chief to the meeting and be governed in 
the case by their decision; but as for himself he was opposed 
to an ounce of the tea’s being brought on shore. One who 
had been conspicuous in his efforts to bring about a peacea: 
ble adjustment of the existing difficulties, arose and made a| 


lengthy address, in which the character of the Mohawk tribe 


were exceedingly culogized. He flourished many patriotic 
sentences, and finished by saying, Mr. Chairman, in conclu- 
sion permit me to propose that these gentlemen Indians be 
conducted into the presence of his excellency, the governor, | 
and that he be solicited, in a respectful manner, to serve up a} 
dish of his best “imperial,” he being the only man, in these \ 
parts, who may be expected to have the article in his house.” 


This proposition was received with hearty cheering, and the | 
crowd, without further orders, proceeded to the house of his | 
excellency. The strictest decorum was preserved by the crowd, 
Headed by the chairman and other officers, the unconquerable 
yankees marched in silence, scarcely indulging ina joke, and ex- 
pecting that, when the governor should see the numbers of the 
cisaffected, and the strength and strong determination exhibited 
by them, he would be convinced that the people were in earnest, | 
and retract his former resolution by furnishing the captain of | 
the Dartmouth the papers authorising his return to England. | 
Hutchinson had been apprised of the movements of the mect- | 
ing, and was, of course, among the missing when the Indians | 
paid him the visit and were conspicuously set up before his | 
dwelling. He was not to be found, and the sovereign people |, 
prepared to march back in silence and disappointment. One | 
of the Indians, the leader of the band, swore, by the big wa- i 
ters, that before night he would make a dish of tea sufficient | 
in quantity to swim a fleet. On their wav to the wharf from | 
which the ship was to be seen as she rode at anchor out in || 
stream, they were met by Mr. Josiah Quincy, a true and un- | 
flinching patriot. He hailed and addressed them at length, 
conjuring them, by the happiness of their homes and firesides, 
not to shed blood, or be» the cause of so doing, if, in any way, 
it could be prevented. “Shouts and hosannahs,” said he, “my 
friends, will not terminate the trials of this day. Those who | 
have combined against us are actuated by the foul spirits of | 
malice, inveteracy, and insatiable revenge. These are the 
feelings which actuate our enemies, public and private, abroad, 
and in our bosom, and we cannot end this controversy with- | 
out the sharpest conflicts. Rush not hastily. Look well to 
the issue—prepare before you strike—weigh well—consider 
before you advance; for the issue will be one of the most ter- 
rible and trying struggles this land ever saw.” 

When he had ended, the voices of a thousand freemen shouted || 
with the utmost of their strength, “Quincy and liberty!” “We 
are prepared for any consequences!” ‘Death before chains!” 
“Lead us to the issue!” “We will fight up to our knees in 
blood!” These, and an hundred other expressions of like na- 
ture, exposed the exasperated feelings of the people who had 
now increased to a vast concourse, and this strong manifesta- 
tion of their decided opposition to existing grievances, after 
having been cautioned and kept down by those who were in- 
fluential among them, warned the offenders of a dark and 
stormy hour which was fast coming upon them. 

After Mr. Quincy had retired, the crowd hastened to the || 
quay, and, in a short time, the Indians were seen moving in a | 
body towards the water. The chief brandished his huge toma- || 
hawk, and, springing into a boat, motioned for his men to fol- 
low. In an instent his directions were obeyed, and the boat || 
was pushed from the shore. The,oars were plied with great } 
regularity and but little noise, and in a short time the Indians || 
were seen climbing up the sides of the Dartmouth. A few || 
moments of bustle ensued on board, after which they went |) 
regularly to work, those in the hold handing up the chests, |' 
those on deck receiving and passing them to the axe-men, who || 
broke in the sides and tumbled the tea, of every quality, into 
greatdeep. Truly it was as the Indian said, “Never was such || 
a bowl of tea made in the Boston harbor.” The contents of'|| 
three huudred and forty two chests of the famous “Indian 
weed” were sprinkled upon the waters, and the Yankee Mo- 
hawks exulted in the idea of having struck the first blow for 
a nation’s liberty. 


| 
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| | told to her my tale of love, and then her head she leant 


| And with a fond farewell we swore to be fore’er the same; 


URE, SCIE 





PORTRAITS, 
No. IV. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GERALDINE.”? 


Original. 


Oft, in free hours, I think of one—the loveliest of girls, 
With a pure high forehead shaded by a mass of raven curls; 


| And her dark bright eye had seemed perhaps too vividly to flash, 
| But that its glance was softened by a long and silken lash; 


And though her cheek was paler than the palest flower that blows, 
Its pearly whiteness well repaid the absence of the rose. 


She then, I well remember, scarce had passed her fifteenth spring, 
And her thoughts were like those eastern birds forever on the wing; 
And the voice in which they were expressed was swect as the wind lyre’s, | 
When with wild melody its strings the lightest breeze inspires; 
Though many—many weary years have passed since we have met, 
The mnsic of those heavenly tones seems floating ’round me yet. 


We both were young and thoughtless; so one evening us we stood 
Upon a hill that gently sloped towards a crystal flood, 

Just as the whispering winds began the flowers asleep to lull, 

And in the light of a pure pure sky, all earth looked beautiful, 


In childish fondness ou my arm, and breathed her sweet assent. 


At length that hour which lovers dread—the hour of parting—came, 


But scarcely had a twelve-month pass’d when each had broke the vow, 
And she another wedded, with my full consent I trow: 

Nor knew I °till it was too late, for aught except regret, 

That a warm young heart could not so soon its pure first love forget. 


Oh, yes! and when the worldly cares which oft assail me now, 
Are sometimes vanished and my heart awhile think’s not of woe, 
Again I see thy fair slight form as when ‘mid light and flow’rs, 
And all that makes earth beautiful, fled 0’er us golden hours— 
The hours of first and youthful love so free from guile and pain, 
And live in dreary memory the bright past o’er again. 


How has life been with thee dear one, since thou hast been a bride? 
Has it flowed un in a quiet stream or in a troubled tide? 

The author of these simple lines doth wish thee, lady, well, 

And if he owned the mystic power would ’round thee cast a spell, 
Which in thy journeying through the world should keep misfortune far, 
And make thine hours all sweetly pass beneath a kindly star. 


No. V. 
Lizzy, is very beautiful; her brow 
Is like an angel’s; o’er it the light hair 
Clusters in graceful curls that wear a glow, 
Like sunshine on the hyacinth; the air 
_ Seems when she wanders ’mid the flowers in spring, 
To love more through those auburn locks to play, 
And kiss her soft and blooming cheek, than wing 
Its way among the roses: and the ray 
Of her clear azure eyes seems to have caught 
Its lustre from the heavens, and in an hour 
When not a cloud upon the sky had wrought 
A dimness to its beauty; and the pow’r 
Of those mild eyes can make the spirit glad 
E’en when most gloomy, for the soul can ne’er 
Whilst gazing on those orbs of Jove be sad. 
Her lips are small and rounded, and they wear 
The color of the red rose, and her form 
Is slight and delicate. 





These charms may win 
Oft an admiring glance, but could not warm 
The soul to that deep love which is akin 
‘To immortality, unless combin’d 
With the pure intellect, which Lizzy hath— 
That bright and glowing sunshine of the mind 
Which casts the light of joy around her path, 
And blesses those who look upon her face 
In its unclouded beauty, and drink in 
Her melting tones which fall upon the ear, \ 
Like sounds of some sweet melody. 





MY HOME—MY WIFE—MY CHILD. 


Original. 





God bless thee! God bless thee! my own valued home— 
While duty compels me ‘mong strangers to roam, 

To thee my heart turns with the fondest desire, 

And feels those «motions only home can inspire. 


Not nature’s wild scenery, noble and grand, 
Exhibiting strongly the Deity’s hand, 

Can chase from my bosom this feeling of gloom, 
Produced by the thought, that I’m absent from home. 





God bless thee! God bless thee! my dear treasured wife, 
The belov’d of my bosom—my cordial of life— 

*Mong strangers as kind as relations might be, 

My heart for its homestead, still wanders to thee. 


Thou art mine! oh, what treasure there is in the thought 
To my spirit it oft consolation has brought, 

That rejected by man, and afflicted in strife 

I’ve a heaven of bliss in the smiles of my wife. 


God bless thee! God bless thee! my idolized child— 
Attended by piety’s counsel so mild, 

May life to thee bring nought but comfort and peace, 
And its days and its hours all issue in bliss. 





To lead thee aright in thy childhocd and youth, 
To guide thee by wisdom, direct thee by truth, 

To shield thee from woes in this world often fear’d 
May the prayers of thy father by heaven be heard. 


Newtown, Frederick, Co. Va. RINALDO. 









NCE, AND THE ARTS. 


WHOLESALE PLAGIARISM, 


Original. 





Mr. Eprror: Sir, by giving the following an insertion you 
will award merit to whom merit is due—undeccive the public 
and likewise do an act of justice to a talented and worthy 
brother editor. ? 

In every age and every country, during the existence of 
civil law, the culprit who has openly robbed his fellow man 
or secretly purloined his property, is not only subjected to ge. 
vere punishment, sometimes even death by the arm of justice 
'for the violation of its laws, but is likewise disgraced and 
despised by the honest portion of the community. If then 


‘the unhappy wretch who has megely robbed a man of a few 
| dollars—aun old coat—or a piece of bacon, is, after paying the 
penalty of his crime, loathed and looked upon with contempt 
| by society, how ean we sufficiently despise the individual who, 
isceure in the consciousness of there being no law to punish 


him, pilfers the productions of anothers mind and claims them 
as his own, to give practical proof of how much a inan may 
| differ from his looks and the opinions which mankind enter. 


i tain of him. 


Though these things are of every day occurrence (it being 
| sufficient for any empty headed fop in the community who has 
the necessary impudence to pass for a literary man or poet 
amongst his acquaintence, to extract a piece of poetry out of 
some book, or periodical, and after mangling it a little, to have it 
transcribed embodied in flourishes by some writing master in 
his Lady’s Album,) still it is very seldom that we see the thing 
so shamelessly—openly and successfully done as it has been 
in the following pieces and especially the one headed “A Night 
‘in June” which has been going the rounds of the papers in 
Baltimore and elsewhere since last summer over the signture 
of F. H. K. though it was originally written by Mr. Prentice 
| the highly gifted Editor of the Louisville Journal, several years 
| ago, and 1s so generally known as such, that I am surprised 
it has not been noticed before. The one over the signt ure 
of J. M. 8. is stolen from an old prayer book. 

In addtion to the contemptible and debased crime of pla. 
| giarism, such things have a very injurious effect on the public 
mind as regards authors, for people will very naturally con. 
clude that if a brainless fellow, and certainly none but sucha 
\thing could have the barefaced audacity to commit sucha 
theft, can produce as exquisite gems as these, particularly the 
“Night in June,” that it must require but little genius—talent 
or even common sense to form a poct, and hence it has too 
often the effect of making persons (who might otherwise re. 
spect and encourage) look down with indifference and con. 
'tempt upon poets and their productions—yes!—to regard them 
as a set of hair brained visionaries instead of a class of men 
| calculated (which in reality they are) to awake and keepalive 
honor—patriotism and all the enobling virtues and_ tender 
| sympathies which exalt, refine, and adorn socicty. 

Yours, &c. 





M. WALSE, 


The following are the productions alluded to— 
A NIGHT IN JUNE. 


“No darkling tempests gather o’er our heads— 
But one clear sunmer sky around us spreads.” 


| Night steals upon the world—the shades 

With silent flight are sweeping down, 
To steep, as day’s last glory fades, 

In tints of blue the landscape frown. 
The waves are still—deep slumber holds 
The dewey leaves—the night’s wind folds 
Her melancholy wing; and sleep 
Is brooding o’er the pulseless deep. 


The willows, ’mid yon dark blue rocks, 
Are bending o’er the waters mild, 
Like a young mother’s pendant locks 

Low hanging o’er the sleeping child! 
The flowers that fringe the purple streams 
Are sinking to their evening dreams, 
And earth appears a lovely spot, 
Where sin and passion visit not. 


And see! such pure and beautiful, 

And glittering mysteries spring to birth, 
In yon bright depths, as render dull 

The loveliest tints that mantle earth: 
The heavens are bending blue and fair, 
And silvery night-gems clustering there, 
Seem, as on high they glow and burn, 
Bright blossoms o’er day’s shadowy urn. 


| At this still hour, when mystic songs 

Are floating thro’ night’s glowing noon; 

| How sweet to view those starry throngs 
Glitter around the throne of June! 

To sce them in their watch of love, 

Gaze from the holy heavens above, 

And in their robes of glory roam 

Like angels o’er the eternal dome 
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Their light is on the ocean isles, 
*Tis trembling on the mountains stream, 
And the far hills beneath their smiles 
Seem creatures of a blessed dream! 
Upon the deep their brightness lies, 
Reflected from the unclouded skies, 
And comes soft flashing from its waves 
Like sca-gems from their sparry caves. 


Why gaze I on these scenes so long? 
"T'was here I gazed in years gone by, 

Ere life’s cold winds had swept along 
My fancying childhood’s glorious sky. 

Those bright, those peaceful early years! 

The heart with gloom, the eye with tears 

Is deeply filled, as now I sigh 

O’er golden scenes in memory. 


Ave, here I gazed! The night bird still 

“Pours her sweet song, the starlight gleams 
Still tinge the flowers and forest hill, 

And music gushes from the streams; 
But fam changed! I feel no more 
The sinless joys that charmed of yore, 
And the blest years so far departed, 
Come but to mock the broken hearted! 

F. H. K. 








REST IN HEAVEN. 


Should sadness o’er thy brow, 
Its darkened shadows fling, 
And hones that cheer thee now 
Soon leave thee sorrowing:— 
Should pleasure at its birth, 
Fade like the hues of even; 
Turn thou away from earth, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


If life shall ever seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 
And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day— 
If like the weary dove 
O’er shoreless ocean driven, 
Turn thou thine eyes above, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


But if bright, thornless flowers 
Throughout thy pathway bloom 
And gaily speed the hours, 
Unchanged by earthly gloom, 
Still let not every thought 
To this poor earth be given, 
Nor always be forgot 
Thy better rest in heaven. 


When sickness pales thy cheek, 
And dims thy sinking eye, 
And pulses low and weak 
Tell the that thou must dic; 
Sweet hope shall whisper then: 
Though thou from earth be riven, 
There’s bliss beyond thy ken, 
There’s endless rest in heaven. 


J. M. S. 


THE ABSENT ONE. 


BY THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS, M. D. 
Original. 
Gone! gone! 
Oh! never, by my side to be 
To wander o’er the meadows free, 
Wilt e’er return to me! 
Oh! lone, lone! 
As the day without the sun! 
Would its dreary journey rnn, 
Lone as an island in the sea! 
Lone as the desert woods at even, 
Or a single star in the depths of heaven! 
Lone as the solitude that reigns! 
ts the sad heart that now complains— 
That throbs and beats and longs for thee. 
Gone! gone! 
Oh! gone fore’er fore’er from me! 
[s that sweet light that shone, 
Once as morning on the sea! 
For thou wert as the light 
Of yon eternal sun! 
So soitly pure, 
And sweetly bright, 
That none, 
In this dark world, could be 
So bright as thee! 
For thou wert as tlie reea 
Beside still waters. 
Green—green, 
The fairest of earth’s daughter’s! 
Thou first-born of the sky! 
Now to be seen On high! 
Not here below, 
Not in the cool, soft bowers of even— 
No!—no! 
Thou art in heaven! 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A number of favors are on hand, which will be published, or the whys 
and wherefores given as early as convenient. We take the opportunity 
however, to say a word to Milo, his piece is so-so, and he s: ays in his 
Multum in parvo postscript “PpusBLisu or pistois.”? Now if he means 
that if we do not publish his poetry he will pistol us, why we prefer'the 
pistols, and if he cannot manage the weapon better than he does his 
pen, he had better go back to Anne Arunde +L county, and inflict his pro- 
ductions — the natives, as he an he has hemannand done. 
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Spring.—The delightful morning of the year, is coming up 
|in smiles from the rosy east; she is spreading upon the face 
of nature the green garment of exceeding beauty and excel- 
lence, and upon the face of man the cheerfulness and gaiety 
| her sweetness is so well calculated to produce. Like a health. 
ful and happy maiden she approaches, tripping lightly over, 
ithe cold and cheerless winds of winter, softening their seve- 
rity and shedding light and loveliness in place of the dark- 





ness, dreariness and gloom that have reigned their season 
over the brightening hemisphere. The soil irradiated by her 
vivifying smile, becomes verdant beneath her footsteps, the 
branches of the trees swell and send forth their buds and blos- 
,Soms, the vines and shrubs shoot up and show their fair leaf- 


But while we rejoice at the approach of spring, and indulge 
in a few rough epithets in regard to the winter, calling him 
destroy er—desolator etc, we must not, nay, we cannot forget, 
the many pleasant scenes and circumstances through which 
we passed during his reign. The friendships made—the 
bonds of love cemented—the happy firesides where the gay 
and giddy met and where the laugh rung “loud and free,” 
have recorded many bright lines upon the page of memory, 
which winters yet to come may not efface. Through the long 
avenue of life they will follow us, and in déath some of them 
will be vivid and remembered with satisfaction. Full many 
a scene of plighted love and consumated hope the old fellow 
las looked upon, and the actors will recur to him with plea- 
sure for many years to come. And alas! alack!! many a poor 
soul will recollect the winter of “thirty seven,” with a sad 
heart; on many a moonlight night when it was cold enough 
enough to chill the very blood in his veins, he has walked out 
with his “lady love” and whispered the “pains of bliss” that 
ran mad riot through his heart, and she has sighed as well 
understood response; unfortunate swain full often he pressed 
her lilly hand while it was cold as marble, and when it re. 
turned to its feeling the pressure was tenderly returned, and 
he had every reason to suppose that she was fairly “wooed 
and won,” but traitress like she has forgotten now the sacred 
and solemn promise 

“By moonlizht that she made.” 





and the forsaken Adonis is left to feed upon his regret; we 





lets and tendrils which gather strength and greenness from 
|the warmth of the sun, and every passing breeze. 

It is delightful to go forth into the fields, and gaze upon 
| their freshness—to wander on some broad and bushy slope, or 
in the thick forest and survey the change that is coming as it 
were “over the spirit of their dream,” it is but a little month 
since the icy fetters of the grim winter were upon them, and 
| they seemed to shrink as if by instinct from the despotism of 
the unfecling frost king, for he sat enthroned like a desolating 
|| tyrant and scattered his blight and mildew upon all their bor- 
ders. 


How the spirit of man revives with the coming of spring? 
How his soul is cheered, and how he seems to start afresh’ in 
the journey of life? The farmer is not alone in his enjoy- 
|ment of the beauties of his favorite-nature; the man of busi- 
ness finds respite from his daily toil, and the perplexitics 
‘which his contact with the bustling world brings upon him 
|in a ramble through the field and the forest—the gentleman of 
leisure and luxurious ease, relieves the monotony of his plea- 
sures in a visit to the country residence of his friend, and 
even the perplexed and unpitied editor whose life has been 
| very unjustly compared to a scene of worry and vexation, can 
| lay down his“grey goose quill,” for anhour ortwo, and crawling 
like a tortoise from his shell, hie away to some lonely haunt 
|to feed for the times, on the floods of inspiration as they come 
down thick upon him; and how eagerly does he contrast the 

| dull and dismal employemets of the seemingly long and dreary 
‘season through which he was engaged in the pursuit of' his 
‘confining avocation—with that hour of freedom—of emanci- 
| pation—of supreme delight? It is he that is compelled to find 
; Sermons in the trees and brooks and good in every thing. 

| And this is confessedly a difficult business when he has to 
| imagine, how fair and beautiful every thing will be the spring, 
| and how delightful the fragrance of the summer breezes, while 
the winds are whistleing through some crevice into his study 
and he is shivering over the sheet that is to immortalize the 
| cogitations of a brain that is aching with the cold. Luckless 
|| wight No wonder that he should enjoy the renovation of 
| iheart and feeling, that arises from the rambles of an hour 
| through the high halls of nature, and the contemplations of 
| the wonderful works of the Being whose ski and power are 
| manifested on every hand. 

|| And the ladies—“sweetners of life and solders of society,” 
| how they come forth like other flowers when the spring ani- 
|| mates their drooping spirits and revives their chilled and frozen | 
fancies. Like editors the dear delicate creatures are housed up | 
| all winter,—some of them at least—and when the mild days | 
come, so fair—so inviting, how can they resist tie tempta- 
| tions they present? How can they help going forth to taste 
! the sweets of nature and talk of pleasures yet to come? Have 
||they not been singing for weeks, “spring time of the year is 
| coming.” And when it dawns upon the sky, shall they hide 
\their swect faces or only look out upon the brightness around, 
|| from the same dormitory in which they have been shivering | 
‘for months? O no,—let them come out and show themselves 
‘and thus assist their sister flowers in dispelling the ee 
jof winter. They are doubtless the finest and most valuable | 
|the spring possesses, and if there are benefits arising from the| 
| winds and suns of this happy season lIct the ladies enjoy 
‘them. 




















would hope for his sake that the spring may cheer his heart 
and lift him to another hope. 

Farewell old winter, we’ve enjoyed all we can of thee, and 
thou art gone—sleep quietly with the years that cluster at thy 
side and around thee, and while thou dost send pleasant me- 
mories back to those yet doomed to live, may this bright 
spring cancel all the sorrows thou hast left. 








MARRIAGE ADVENTURE, 


BY JAMES HALL. 

Miss Simper appeared in Saratoga in an elegant suit of sa- 
ble. She was said to be in mourning for her father, an oppu- 
lent broker in Baltimore, recently deceased. Grief had wasted 
her health, and weeping had washed away her roses, and she 
had come to recover her appetite and reanimate her blushes. 
Miss Simper of course was an heiress and attracted great at- 
tention. The gentlemen called her a beauty, and talked a 
great deal of her real estate, bank stock, and securities. Some 
of the ladies thought her complexion too sallow, and some 
objected to the style of her dress. Mrs. Highflyer said she 
had not the air of a woman of fashion, while Capt. Halliard 
pronounced her a suspicious sail, and declared that she was 
la privateer in disguise. The fair stranger, however, walked 
daily to the fountain, modestly cast down her eyes when gazed 
at, and seemed unconscious of all but her own horrors. 

About this time Major Fitzconnell appeared upon the busy 
scene. He was a tall, handsome man, of address and polished 
manners, who seemed to regard all around him with an air of 
very polite unconcern. He was announced as an officer in 
his Britannic Majesty’s service, and brother to Earl Somebody 
}in England. It was reported that he had large landed pos- 
sessions in the west. He did not appear to like society, but 
was too well bred to repel any civilities which were offered 
him. The gentlemen were pleased with his good sense, 
his knowledge of the world and suavity of his manners; but 
as he seemed to avoid the ladies, they had little opportunity of 
estimating his qualities. 

Maj. Fitzconnell and Miss Simper met at the fountain. The 
officer who had just filled his glass at her approach, presented 
it to the lady, who, in sipping the transparent element, dropped 
{her handkerchief. The gentleman very gallantly picked up 
| the cambric, and restored it to the fair hand of its owner; but 

the blushing damsel, abashed by the easy attentions of an cle- 
ll gant stranger, in her confusion lost her reticule, which the 
soldier gracefully replaced upon her wrist, with a most re- 
'speetful bow on the other, terminated the civilities of this 
‘meeting. The gentleman pursued his walk, and the lady re- 
turned to her chamber. ‘That Miss Simper felt duly sensible 
| of the honor of having elicited three graceful congees from the 
brother of an English earl cannot be doubted; nor can we 
suppose, without injustice to that gentleman’s tasteythat he saw 
with indifference the mantling blushes which those attentions 
| had drawn forth; certain it is, however, that as they separated 
in opposite directions, neither of them was seen to cast “one 
lingering look behind.” As I had not the privilege of intru- 
ding into either of their chambers, 1 cannot say what fairy 
forms might have flitted around the Major’s pillow, nor 
whether the fair onc dreamed of coronets, coats of arms, ket- 
tle-drums, and epaulets. In short, I am not able to inform 
the inquisitive reader wane the parties thought of each 
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other ot all; but from the extreme difficulty of again bringing |tleman as often asseverated that not one of those martyred ! 
lovers adorned the object of his passion with half the fervor 


two such difficult persons into contact, I am inclined to think 
the adventure would have ended here had not “chance, which | 
oft decides the fates of mighty monarchs,” decided theirs. | 


which he felt for his own, dear, sweet, darling, precious little 


Anne! At last, throwing his arm over his wife’s chair, he 


Miss Simper’s health required her attendance at the foun-) said carelessly, 


tain on the following morning at an unusually early hour, and 
the Major, while others were snoring, had sallied forth to en- 
joy the invigorating freshness of the early breeze. They met 
again, by accident, at the propitious well; and, as the atten 

dant who is usually posted there .to fill the glasses of the in- |) 
yalids had not yet taken his station, the Major had not only | 




















} 
| 
| 


the happiness of performing that office, but of replenishing |} 
the vessel until the lady had quaffed the full measure prescribed 
by the medical dictator of this community. I am not able to}, 
say how often they pledged each other in the salubrious beve- 
rage; but when the reader is informed that the quantity pre- 
scribed to a delicate female varies from four to eight glasses, 
according to the nature of her complaint, and that a lady can- 
not decorously sip more than one mouthful without drawing 
breath, it wil! be scen that ample time was afforded on this 
occasion for a tete-a-tete. The ice being thus broken, and the 
water duly quaffed, the gentleman proposed a promenade, to 
which the lady, after some little hesitation, acceeded; and when 
the bell summoned them to breakfast, they repaired to the ta- 
* . 
ble with excellent appetites, and cheeks glowing with health. 
ful hues, produced by the exercise of the morning. 
At ten o’clock the lady issued forth from the chamber, 
adorned with new charms by the recent labor of the toilet, || 
and strolling pensively, book in hand, to the farther corner of 


| 


“Who has the management of your property, my dear?” 
“You have, my darling,” replied she. 
“I shall have when I get it,” said the husband—“I meant to 


‘| inquire in whose possession it was at present?” 


“It is all in your own possession,” replied the lady. 
“Do not trifle with me,” said the gentleman, patting her 


cheek; “you have made me the happy master of your person, 
|and it is time to give me the disposal of your fortune?” 


“My face is my fortune, kind sir,” said she, laying her 


| head on his shoulder. 


“To be plain with you, madam,” said the impassioned bride- 


groom, “I have need of money immediately—the hired gig in 
|which we came to this place has been returned, and I have 
|not the means to procure another conveyance.” 


“To be equally candid with you, sir,” replied the happy 


| bride, “I have nothing in the world but what you see.” 


“Have you no real estate?” said the Major, starting on his 


‘feet. 


“Not an acre.” 

“No bank stock?” 

“None,” 

“No securities—no jewels—no money?” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

“Are you not the daughter and heiress of a rich broker?” 
“Not I, indeed.” 














the piazza, commenced her studies. It happened at the same 
| “Who are you, then?” 


moment, that the Major, from his valet’s hands, hied himself} 

to the same cvol retreat, to breathe forth the melancholy mu-|, “I am your wife, sir, and the daughter of a very honest 
sings of his soul upon the flute. Seeing the lady, he hesita- |; blacksmith.” 

ted, begged pardon for his intrusion, and was about to retire;|/ “Bless me!” exclaimed the Major, starting back with aston- 
but the lady assured him “it was no intrusion at all,” and laid | ishment—then covering his face with both his hands, he re- 


aside her book. The gentleman was soon seated beside her. | mained for a moment absorbed in thought. Resuming his 
He begged to know the subject of her researches, and was de- || serenity, he said, in a sneering tone, “I congratulate you, 
lighted with the taste displayed in the choice of her author. | madam, on being the wife of a beggar like yourself. I am 
She earnestly solicited a display of his musical talents, and | ruined man, and know not whence to supply my immediate 











was enraptured with every note; and when the same imperti- | wants.” 
nent bell which had curtailed their morning walk again sounded |; “Can you not draw upon the earl, your brother?” said the 


in their ears, they were surprised to find how swiftly time had || lady. 
“I have not the honor of being allied to the nobility.” 


flown, and chagrined that the common-place operation of eat- 
ing was so often, and allowed to interrupt the feast of reason | “Perhaps you have recourse to the paymaster of your regi- 
ment.” 


and the flow of soul. 
At four o’clock the the military stranger handed Miss Sim-|| “I do not happen to belong to any regiment.” 
per into an elegant gig, and drove to a neighboring village, where || “And have no lands in Arkansas?” 
rumor soon proclaimed that the interesting pair were united || “Not an acre.” 
in the holy band of matrimony. For once the many tongues|| “Pray, then, sir, may I take the liberty of asking who you 
of fame spoke truly; and when the happy Major returned with || are?” 
“I am your husband, madam, at your service, and only son 


his blushing bride all could see that the embarrassment of the 
lover was exchanged for the triumphant smile of the delighted || to a famous gambler, who left me heir to his principles and 
profession.” 


bridegroom, It is hardly necessary to add, that such was the 
salutary effect of this pleasing event, that the “young couple” || “My father gave me a good education,” said the lady. 
found themselves restored instantaneously to perfect health,|| “So did mine,” said the gentleman; “but it has not prevented 
and on the following morning bade adieu to Saratoga Springs. || me from trumping the wrong trick this time.” 

So saying, Major Fitzconnell bounded out of the chamber, 


“This is a very ungenteel affair!” said Mrs. Highflyer. “I 
never heard the beat of it in my born days!” said a fat shop- hastened to the bar, and called the landlord. His interesting 


keeper's lady. “How funny!” cried one young lady. “How ‘bride followed on tiptoe, and listened unobserved. The Ma- 
shocking!” exclaimed another. “Egad, that’s a keen, smart || jor inquired “at what hour the mail stage would pass for New 
girl!” said one gentleman. “She’s a tickler, I warrant her!” || York.” “About midnight,” was the reply. 
said a second. “She’s a pirate, by thunder!” roared captain || ‘Please to secure me a seat,” said the Major, “and let me 
Halliard. |be waked at the proper hour.” 
In the meanwhile, the new married pair were pursuing their || “Only one seat?” inquired the host. 
journey by easy stages towards the city of New York. We)! “One seat only!” was the reply. 
all know “how the blest charms of nature improve when we | The landlord remarked that it was customary for gentle- 
see them reflected,” and so on, and we can readily imagine “how || men to set off in the night to pay their fare in advance, upon 
happily the days of Thalaba passed” on that occasion. Unin- || which the Major paid for the seat. 
terrupted by ceremonious visits, unrestrained by the presence || The Major and bride retired to separate chambers; the for- 
of third parties, surrounded by all the blandishments which || mer was soon locked in the arms of sleep, but the latter re- 
give enchantment to the rural scene, it is not surprising that || pelled the drowsy god from her eye-lids. When she heard the 
our lovers should often digress from the beaten road, and as|)stage drive up to the door of the inn, she hastily rose, and 
often linger at a romantic spot or a secluded cottage. having previously made up her bundle, without which a lady 
Several days had now elapsed, and neither party had made | never steals a march, hastened down stairs. Upon the way 
any disclosure to the other upon the important subject of fi- || she met the landlord, who inquired if her husband was awake. 
nance. As they were drawing near the end of their journey,|| “He is not,” said the lady, “and need not be disturbed.” 
the Major thought it advisible to broach this delicate matter || “The seat was taken for you, then?” inquired the inn-keeper. 
to his bride. It was upon a fine summer evening, as they sat |; “Certainly.” 
by a window at the inn, enjoying the beauty of an extensive || “Oh, very well—we’ll not disturb the gentleman—the stage 
landscape, that this memorable conversation occurred. They ||is ready, madam, jump in.” 
had been amusing themselves with the kind of small talk which}; Mrs. Fitzconnell jumped in accordingly, and was soon on 
new married folks find so vastly pleasant; as how much they |' her way to New York, leaving the gallant and ungenerous Ma- 
love each other, and how happy they intend to be, and what | jor to provide another conveyance and a new wife at his lei- 
a fine thing it is for two fond hearts to be dissolved and melted || sure. 
into one, &c. Many examples of love and murder were re- 
lated;—the lady told of several distressed swains who had in- 





{ 





Some ladies of Philadelphia, are about establishing an asy- 


continently hanged themselves for their mistress, and the gen- | lum for negro orphans. 





THE FIRST DAY OF TERM, 
“Has anybody called upon me this morning, Mrs. Brown?” 
inquired Mr. Launcelot Transit, a young gentleman of fash. 
‘ionable exterior, as he entered the breakfast-parlor of his land. 
lady, a middle-aged person, of a pursey presence and agree- 
able demeanor. 

“La! no, sir!” replied Mrs. Brown, as she pounced upon the 
| spout of the tea-urn, and gave her accustomed dip to the tea. 
‘cups; “who would think of calling upon you at this early 
‘hour, Mr. Transit?”—no clandestine marriage on foot, eh, 
\sir?—he, he, he, “and the landlady indulged in a lodging- 
| house giggle. 

“Ha! ha!—oh! no, Mrs. Brown,” and a sickly smile on the 
|lodger’s face died of a rapid decline. “I was thinking some 
one might have called, that’s all.” 

There was a deep and unaccountable melancholy spread 
over Transit’s commonly vivacious visage; his usually buoyant 
spirits had deserted him, and, as he hummed a dolorous cava- 
tini, he might have been compared to a grig in grief, or a 
cricket chirping the dead march in Saul. 

“And you have seen no one in the street since you rose, 
Mrs. Brown?” he resumed, after a long pause. 

“That’s more than I can say,” answered the landlady, with 
a becoming reverence for truth. “I have seen three chimney 
sweeps, five milkmen, several old clothes-men, and an old wo- 
man with water-cresses, and I don’t know how many servant 
girls upposite, banging their mats against the street door 
steps—and a filthy dust they make. We shall presently have 
the post boy, I dare say; but you look peaking this morning, 
my dear sir, what’s the matter?” 

“I had a dream last night,” muttered Transit, with an 
odious grimace. “I dreamt I was pursued by an alligator.” 

“An alligator, Mr. Transit! well that was shocking—what 
sort of animal was that?” 

“Ft was dressed in top boots and a Belcher handkerchief 
round his neck,” said the dreamer. 

“Only think of that now,” cried Mrs. Brown, as she leaned 
her hand upon her knee, and sputtered into a laugh like a 
damp sky-rocket. “Really, Mr. Transit, you are the funniest 
man—” 

Was not that somebody at the door?” inquired Transit, 
starting like a guilty creature—but not “sitting at a play.” 

“JT did’nt hear a knock,” said Mrs. Brown, “but what if 
there is—you are quite nonsensical this morning, I declare— 
but there certainly is,” added the landlady, looking out of the 
window, “a man leaning against the lamp-post, waiting for 
somebody, I suppose.” 

Down went the Bohea with a splash into the lodger’s saucer 
where the tea-cup hung suspended from the tip of his forefin- 
ger, and a piece of dry toast stuck in his jaws like a pound 
of brain in the throat of Ugolino. 

It was to be so—Transit knew it must be so. It was the 
first day of term—Messrs. Stitch and Stretch had advised 








| him, that unless certain articles manufactured of shcep’s wool 


were paid for before that day week a certain piece of sheep’s 
skin should be issued forthwith to compel such payment. It 


was a bailiff. 
“What kind of a thing is t madam?” croaked the sufferer, 





at length. 

“It’s a man sir,” cried Mrs. Brown, camly. 

“What height?” 

“A short thick-set man.” 

“What face?” 

“A red face, sir,” 

“What kind of eye?” 

“He squints, Mr. Transit; eyes like those of a pictur’—that 
lalways seem to be looking at you and never are.” 

“Oh, yes—they are,” groaned the lodger. 

“What has it on its head, madam?” 

“A broad-brimmed hat.” 

“Round it’s neck?” 

“A colored handkerchief.” 

“On its legs?” 

“Top boots.” 

“In its hand?” 

“A twisted crab-stick, with knots, like, in it?” 

With Tarquin strides and nearly bent double, like a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies with a cramp in the stomach, and with 
a face that rendered the similitude still stronger, did Mr. Lan- 
celot Transit evacuate the apartment; and crawling up stairs 
to his bed-room, locked himself in to enjoy the pleasure of his 
own society. 

It was necessary to reconnoitre this pest of human kind; 





and gingerly as an ostrich from its covert, did he protude his 
head from’ the window to watch the proceedings of the being 
below. The wretch was whistling a vulgar tune, and leaning 
jon his stick with the commendable patience of an experienc- 
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ed adept. Never did that tune strike on the tympanum of 
the lodger’s ear with so grating a harshness—never, surely, 
was human creature so positively ugly and barbarously hide- 
ous as the person at the lamp-post. Yes it was Fang; for his 
face was for a moment elevated and his ill-assorted eyes were 
projected on a voyage of discovery, in different directions 
over the exterior of the house. “Son of a Bailiff, I know 
thee now.” Transit knew him of old. It was Fang—the 
most active of sherifl’s officers. Once before had his shoulder 
blade been paralyed by the touch of the reptile’s antenne— 
once had he been liberated by paternal affection—once—but 
no more was such protection to be extended to him. Down 
upon the bed he sunk in agony of doubt, amazement and fear. 

But something must be done, a thought struck hiny and he 
started from the bed. “Yes I will call on little Dicky Spraggs 
and borrow the money of him—he’ll lend it to me in a mo- 
ment I am sure of it—a good little fellow that I don’t know 
a better fellow breathing than Dicky Spraggs—he certainly is 
a kind creature.” But how to get out—the case was despe- 
rate, and the idea of the practicability of escape darted through 
his brain. Dressing himself hastily, he descended to the 
kitchen, and from thence deviated into the area, and crawling 
up the steps, after the manner of quadrupeds, brought his eye 
to a level with the railings, Fang seemed fastened to the lamp- 
post, and was at the moment whistling the before mentioned 
tune for the seventy-third time. But he was looking in 
another direction. 

“Soft pity enters through an iron gate,” says Shakspeare, 
but Fang was not soft pity, but hard cruelty; and softly, very 
softly, did Launcelot Transit open the iron gate, and squeez- 
ing himself through swiftly, very swiftly, with three unnatural 
bounds did he clear the street and glancing round the corner 
with a whisk to which lightning is mere laziness, was out of 
sight in a moment. 

“Dicky, my boy,” said he, with a miserable effort at gaicty, 
as he entered the parlor where good little Dicky Spraggs was 
enshrined in all the luxury of silk gown and velvet slippers, 
“I am come to borrow thirty pounds of you—an awkward 
trifle—and it must be had.” 

“Then you have just come to the wrong shop, my Launce- 
lot,” cried the eccentric Dicky, with his accustomed, irresisti- 
ble humor, “for not a mopus have I left,” and he empti- 
ed the drawer of his writing-desk on the table, displaying an 
infinite number of broken wafers, rusty keys, and Havana 
cigars—“you see how it is,” and he gave a wink, and burst 
into what Launcelot could not but think a particularly ill- 
timed laugh. 

“Well, but, Spraggs,” expostulated Transit, “Dicky, my 
friend, you have surely other funds, that you could lay your 
finger upon to oblige me.” 

“Not adoit,” answered Spraggs whose principal employ- 


ment of money at all times was to spend—and not to lend;| 


and who had settled long ago, in his own mind, that Launce- 


lot was never to touch a farthing of his—“I live at too great| 


an expense to save money—now these lodgings cost me three 
guineas a week. 

“Indeed!” said the other not heeding him. 

“Yes, and not much neither,” resumed Spraggs, “cunsider- 
ing what a respectable look-out, in front we enjoy here.” 

“A good look-out certainly,” sighed Launcelot, walking to 
the window. Had the wo-be-gone Transit been shot through 
the brain with a ball of quick-silver, he could not have sprung 
with a more frantic leap from the window than he did at this 
instant. 

“What’s the matter,” cried Spraggs, “are you ill, my dear 
fellow.” 


“Nothing, nothing,” gasped the victim, “it will soon go off 


—a sudden giddiness—St. Vitus’s dunce—I shall be better | 


presently.” 


Yes, it was Fang—the indefatigable Fang, coiling around! 


another lamp post, and whistling another tune, and Transit’s 
disturbed fancy depicted him in the act of climbing up the 
lamp-post, and stepping from its apex with outstretched hand 
into the parlor. 

“Is the look-out equally agreeable from the back of these 
premises?” mumbled the invalid, when he had in some small 
measure recovered. 

“Equally so,” cried Spraggs, with an air of consequence. 
“We can see the Park—fine view of the gay folks on a Sun- 
day—charming spot. . 

“Well, if that’s the case, I’ll bid you good morning, Dicky,” 
said his friend a sudden bridge having been thrown over the 
chaos of his thoughts; “you are sure you can’t lend the mo- 
ney?” looking over his shoulder as he departed. 

“No—’pon honor—no,” but the door was shut with a crash, 
and Spraggs spared any further apology. 

“You can’t get out that way, sir—the street door is in 











front,” observed a servant asa figure was seen scrambliag 
over the back wall. 

“O yes, I'can,” bellowed Transit, (for it was he,) struggling 
and panting; “its the nearest way into the Park,” and ina 
moment after the soles of his feet were upturned to the sun 
with strange rapidity, as he held his way over the green 
sward, 

“What’s to be done now,’’said the destracted debtor, as he 
sat himself down on the grass and drew a long breath while 
the deer came up and gazed with seeming astonishment at 
his forlorn appearance. ‘“TIiang me if I don’t do an impudent 
thing for once, and borrow the money of Miss Lavenia Lam- 
prey—if I can. She loves me, that’s certain, and must pay 
for the privilege, Ay, you locomotive vension,” he added, 
with a sitiracle sneer, making a wry face at the deer as they 
bounded away from him, and started to his feet-—“but I'll get | 
through ‘this affair with triumph yet,” and he bent his hur-| 
ried steps to Pimlico. 

Miss Lavinia Lamprey was fortunately at home, but nnhap- 
pily with a caprice that characterises ladies of a certain 
age, was just now disposed to look with aspect malign upon 
her lover. 

“My dearest Lavenia, can’t stop a moment—must be off—| 
the strangest thing—I came out for the purpose of paying 
some money, and left behind me—a paltry sum of thirty 





“Important affairs are of two qualities or discriptions, real 
or imaginary. Now if your business be of the latter, that is 
to say, of an imaginary description of importance, I can have 
no hesitation in declining to do what you request; if, on the 
the other hand, it be of a real weight; consequence, or neces- 
sity, then may I hope it is‘no imprudence of youth, no get- 
ting into debt, no arrest, or other inconvenience hindrance, 
or molestation.” — 

“Lord bless my soul! no sir;” cried Transit, everjoyed, for 
he saw his deliverance at hand, “how could you suspect such 
a thing? The fact is—but I don’t like to mention these mat- 
jters—a friend—a poor curate—eight children—starvation— 
meek-eyed charity—pleasures of benevolence—virtue its own 
reward—divide last farthing.” and as the speaker dropped 
these fragmentary sentences, two tears of genuine emotion 
rolled half way down his cheeks, which the joy of obtaining 
the money instantly drew up again into his eyes. 

“Well boy, well,” whimpered the uncle, quelling a rebellious 
rising of sympathy in his throat, “these sentiments do you 


'|much honor, but beware imposters are by far too common. 


Well we must let you have the money;” and he began to 
write out a check for the amount. 

Transit fixed a gaze upon each successive word that was 
written, as though he would draw the very ink out of the pa- 


|| per, but at that moment a servant entered the room. 





pounds—could you—— 
“Sir,” interrupted, Miss Lavinia, opening her mouth like | 


like notes of admiration. “Sir. what do you mean? thirty | 
pounds—” | 

“My Lavenia!” cried the chop fallen applicant, “am I then | 
decieved in you?— can mercénery motives like these interfere | 





with your love? but no matter;” and he tossed himself about 
the sofa in a fantastic manner. 


Miss Lavenia smiled like an animal of the polar regions || 


—so frozen was that smile—and then pursed up her lips, (the 


ed recrimination, by the entrance of the servant. 
“Captain Trigger, madam, is waiting below.” 
“Captain Trigger!” uttered Miss Lavenia Lampray, with a| 

blush of pleasure. “I'll wait upon him instantly; for you sir,” | 


face again; I have discovered your designs, sir—the girl will | 
rent the earthly tabernacle of the debtor. 


ture seemed shorn of its beauty—Lavenia, false, cruel—a 
flirt—a coquette— a female curmudgeon—monstrous! The | 


well learned lesson, was impertinent—it was a cruel mockery. | 
He attempted to thrust u paper of needles down 





and bit him till he yelled with tortnre, The whining and 
snarling of the spaniel was offensive and insulting. He was| 
overtaken by a sudden phrenze. 


ced with a. snappish eagerness. A kick from the destracted 
insolvent sent it spinning into the variagated curled paper of. 
the fire-grate, and four strides down the staircase and a leap! 
| into the street, and Transit left his Lavinia forever! 

As he turned out of Buckinghom Gate, who is it that con- | 
fronts, and, with extended hand would fain lay hold upon him? | 
j1t is Fang—the ubiquious, the ever-present Fang! It was | 
| instinct in convulsions not premeditation, that prompted him 
to direct a blow at the stomach of the bailiff; it was the same) 


impulse that urges him to ply his legs towards Spring Gardens | 





an absorbing fish, and her eyes elongating till they looked | 


only purse Launcelot was doomed to behold.) but she was spar- |, 


turning to the disconsolate Transit, “let me never see your | 


The heat of the room was oppressive and intolerable—all na- || 
parrot swinging in its ring of wire, and prating its eternal | 


hroat, | 
but the bird in its wisdom, seized his little finger with 1ts beak || 


“Carlo, Carlo—come—come, pretty Carlo. The cur advan. | 


“A gentleman in the back parlour wishes to speak with you 
sir.” 
“Let him wait,” cried Transit, in an agony of impatience. 
“This is indecent haste,” said the uncle, in a tone of rebuke, 
|“and I could fain chide you, and read to you a lesson of good 
| breeding, or manners. What kind of a gentleman, girl.” 
| A person in top boot, sir.” 
| Transit started; “but no, it could not be.—Strange coinci- 
| dence!” and he smiled faintly. 
| ,,What is the gentleman’s name, child,” added the uncle. 
| “Mr. Fan—” 
“Mr. Tang” shrieked the nephew, as seized with panic, he 
| darted from the premises. 

Mr. Fancourt, sir, come about the assessed taxes, he says.” 
|But Ttrasit was gone. Ensconced in the Bedford Coffee 
house, he was brooding over his perplexilies. 
| Let me see, this is what I’ll do,” said he at length, drink. 





ing off the last glass of a pint of Madeira, “I’ve fairly escap- 


show you the door;” and as she stalked from the room a groan k ed the rascal for to-day; I'll go to my lodgings, pack up a few 


i things, start out of town till term, and—” 

| “Come with me, if you please,” said a short man in top 
| boots, belcher handkerchief, and with knotted stick in his 
‘hand. It was Fang, the inevitable Fang. 

| “I am yours!” groaned the debtor, as they entered a hack- 
ney coach and drove off over one of the bridges. 





THE HABITS OF A MAN OF BUSINESS.—A sacred regard to the 
| principles of justice forms the basis of every transaction and 
‘regulates the conduct of the upright man of business. He 


| is strict in keeping his engagements—does nothing carelessly 


or in a hurry—employs nobody to do what he can easily do 
himself—keeps every thing in its proper place—leaves nothing 
| undone which ought to be done, and which circumstances per- 
|mit him to do—kceps his design and business from the view 
‘of others—is prompt and decisive with his customers, and 
{does not overtrade for his capital—prefers short credits to long 
‘ones, and cash to credit transactions at all times, when they 
can be advantageously made, either in buying or selling—and 
small profits in credit cases with little risk to the chance of 
| better gains with more hazard. He is clear and explicit in all 
‘his bargains—leaves nothing of consequences to memory 


: 4 ; : > which he can and ought to commit to writing; keeps copies 
we ear sershe-serereeuntinie dara eiademaaene tins the | of all his importanl letters which he sends away, and has 
stones intended for the new palace. 








“On the top of whose head was a wig—”’ 





i i ? ‘ every letter, invoice, &c. belonging to his business, titled, 
“And now I feel its all up with me.” said Transit, mourn- } r . 
| classed, and put away. Never suffers his desk to be confused 
fally, as he gazed down the long-vista of the Strand. “I can-} with iat “ le upon it, is always at the head of his 
} 4 , ” |! - a 7 P . . ° 
wie whe cet en fate. sgn — ieennlila ©S | business, well knowing that if he leaves it, it will him; holds 
— go cown tomy unele and get ine money out o'' it as a maxim that he whose credit is suspected is not safe to 
him, in anticipation of my next remittance from my father; pers is constantly examining his a and sees through 
he’s a very respectable, good sort of a man, that uncle of mine ! all his affairs as far as pate and attention site him; balances 
he certainly has been a good friend to me;” and uttering those |) regularly at stated times, and then makes out and fomarneng 
fond sayings, wherewith sanguine bat dispeiring men are | ‘ in his ibn om, to his customers and constituents 
te = — oe ca their friends beforehand, he | both at home and abroad—avoids as much as possible all sorts 
ound himself at his uncle’s door. cea? seas 
“My dear uncle,” said Transit: as he was ushered into th ! : Dmgnage ig eran Be ng sina _ ra at 
ee / 2 into the |! there is the least hazard—is economicial in his expenditure, 
|room where an elderly gentleman sat, || always living within his income—keeps a memorandum book 
se : i with a pencil in his pocket; in which he notes every little par- 
I am come a syncs of the most Hmpertant affairs in life. || ticular relative to appointment, addresses, and petty cash mat- 
I want money—thirty pounds—to be paid out of my half: || ters—is cautious how he becomes security fer any person; and 
yearly remittance payable next month.” is generous only when urged by motives of humanity. 
Then thus outspake the elderly gentleman, his mouth being SES 
raised like a port culis, and descending upon the neck, every 
sentence like a guillotine. 


Heavy suppers, especially when we are fatigued, should be 
avoided. 
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CHRIST'S ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM. 


Original. 


Loud Hosannas rend the air; 
Many thousands from afar, 
Hail Messiah King:— 
Royal heir of David’s throne! 
David’s prince, and David’s Son, 
Hail, Messiah! King! 


Doth he come? The Prophet Great! 
Riding in the pomp of state? 
Robed in royalty? 
Is he clad in coat of mail? 
Do men the Prince of Judah hail! 
And shout we shall be free! 


No! upon an humble steed; 
He rides a lowly man indeed— 
An unpretending one; 
No scepter in bis hand he bears— 
No robe of royality he wears, 
Nor boasts an earthly throne. 


Hark the shout! ’tis Judah cries,— 
The voices of the good and wise; 
Call the Redeemer, King. 
Thousands that his paths prepare, 
In joyful anthems on the air, 
The true Messiah sing. 


See Jesus weeps! while the multitudes voice 
Proelaims him Jerusalem’s King! 
The daughters of zion rejoice, 

And loudly already of victory sing. 


Strike the sad harp! for the glorious Seer 
Fortels her most desolate end! 
Uplifted Jerusalem fear, 

Lest angry Omnipotence with thee contend! 


Strike the sad harp! for the city of God, 
Shall be ploughed as the furrowed field! 
Shall be ruled with an iron rod, 
For refusiug to dwe}l under Heav’ns broad shield. 


Strike the sad harp! for her sentinels sleep, 
And her temples are covered with rust, 
Owls of the night her watch towers keep, 
And Salem—bright Salem is laid in the dust. J. He ¥. 


Clarksburg Ma. April 6. 
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DONA MARIA—THE BEAUTIFUL VICTIM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF **SCENES IN SPAIN,”’ JUST FROM THE PRESS. 











Dona Maria de Pineda was native of Spain, and, I believe- 
of the gay land of Andalusia. Her parentage was respecta- 
ble, with a tinge of noble blood; and nature had endowed her 
with personal beauty and mental powers above the common 
standard. She had been married at an early age to an officer 
in the Spanish army, by whose death she was left a widow, 
but, as I believe, without children. At the time of his death 
she numbered but a little more than twenty-five years, and 
was still in the possession of all those graces of spirit and 
person, which, as found in the native of Andalusia, are irre- 
sistible. She was living quietly in Granada, under the cir- 
cumstances I have mentioned, when one illumened day the 
justicia, that terror of the oppressed Spaniard, appeared at 
the door; and having demanded admittance in the name of the 
absolute king, proceeded to search the house in which she 
lived, and with peculiar jealousy the apartments which the 
unfortunate Dona Maria occupied. The scrutiny of these’ 
detestable commissioners of despotism—for in Spain what 
chatacter is so utterly despised and so utterly despicable as 
that of the Alguazil and the Escribano?—was at first unsuc- 
cessful; but at length the discovered in a closet, in a corner 
obscurely lighted and well suited to the purposes of conceal- 
ment, an unfinished piece of embroidery, in the form of a 
pennon or standard, and bearing those three odious colours 
under which freedom had so recently triumphed in France. 
This emblem of emancipation was greedly dragged from its 
hiding place by the eager susticia. Its being found in her 
apartment was sufficient to stamp her asa traitor to her king 
and country; and the helpless Dona Maria was hurried to pri- 
son, and there placed in rigorous confinement. 

The reader will probably remember, that about this time, 
that is, the summer of 1831, there was a great excitement and 
anxiety on the part of the Spanish government; for not only 
had the late successful struggles in France roused the spirits 


of the heart-sick fiiends of liberty in the Peninsula, but overt | 


acts of resistance had been committed by the partisans of 
Torrijos in the south and of Mina on the northern frontier. 
The governor too had been very recently assassinated in broad 
day-light in the streets of Cadiz. These efforts, ill-deviscd 


and worse executed, while they injured the cause they were 
intended to foster, re-kindled the slumbering fury of absolu- 
tism. Numerous arrests were made in every part of Spain. 














The slightest whisper of discontent became treason, ands sus- | 
picion usurped the place of evidence. Fathers were torn from 
their children, husbands from their wives; and even the ten- | 
der sex was included in the anethems, that went forth against | 
all who dared to lisp the word or even think of liberty. | 
At such a time no wonder that the phials of the royal | 
wrath should be poured upon the head of one who had dared | 
to harbor the odious tri-color of France. To answer this 
damning charge Dona Maria was soon brought to the bar, and | 
the fact of the flag having been found in her apartment being | 
established, she was condemned to death as guilty of high | 





treason. In countries that have wantonly cherished free prin- | 
ciples, it would have cost a world of trouble to arrive at such | 
a result; for the public prosecutor would have been put to the ) 
idle inconvenience of proving some overt act, besides combat- | 


ing with a jury of the crimnal’s peers, against the woman-| 
ish principals that justice should be adminstered in mer-| 
cy, and that innocence should be persumed until guilt 
be established. But Spanish justice, unembarrassed by those | 
benignant notions by which human life is guarded in other | 


countries, leaps readily over the feeble barriers of common 





sense and humanity; and, strong in the spirit of revenge, | 





thinks only of the outraged rights of absolutism, which pro. 
scription has sanctioned and the Divinity himself bestowed. | 
It was whispered among the terrified Liberals that the flag) 
had been put in the apartment by the way hands of the police, | 
or, as some would have it, at the instigation of a judicial offi. 
cer; who, having, like the foul-hearted Angelo, looked with) 
longing eyes on her beauty and been foiled in his plans, had 
plotted her ruin. But though it were certain that the police | 
had committed the crime it affected to detect, or that he who | 
was appointed to punish the villany of cthers was the worst | 
of villains himself, yet who would dare to stain the spotless | 
purity of a Spanish Alguazil, or whisper to the ear of royali-| 
ty the profligacy of its own delegate! The fate of Dona Ma-| 
ria was sealed beyond the possibility of redemption. 

Convinced of the hopelessness of pardon, she is said to have | 
looked forward to death with quiet fortitude. On the evening 
before the fatal day which was to conduct her to an ignomini- 
ous execution, she wrote letters to her dearest relatives and | 
friends, exhorting them to bear the misfortune which awaited 
them with the same energy which she herself felt. This duty 
occupied her till a late hour of the night, when she laid down 
and slept tranquilly till the morning. When she rose she 
made her toilette with more than usual care, arranging her | 
hair with her own hands, and adjusting her attire as delilber- | 
ately as if she were not going forth to death, but to some | 
scene of holidayenjoyment. * * * * *# # 

I passed hastily along, half ashamed to be seen going to; 
witness so horrible a tragedy. After turning and winding | 
through many narrow and crooked streets, directed by the | 
scanty current of foot passengers, I suddenly emerged, through 
a time-worn arch or portal, upon the large open place known | 
as the Square of Elvira. Here was assembled a multitude of| 
people, who were not, however, concentrated in one dense 
mass, but scattered in groups over different parts of the square- | 
They were, almost without exception, of the lowest orders, | 





|| chine fit only to be laughed at. 





for the better classes had kept within their houses were and, 
scarcely seen in the streets during the whole morning. There 
were grave peasants wrapped in their dusty cloaks in defiance | 
of the noon day sun; swarthy black-haired gipsies, the women 
holding ragged children by the hand; or infants slung on 
their backs; and peasant women from the Vega, dressed in 
their holiday finery and with roses in their hair, but whose 
countenances accorded better with the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. ‘These were blended with pale-faced artisans from the 
city, and the usual materials that constitute the mass at such 
scenes in all countries. But all were grave and even dejected 
Not a word was heard out the distant and almost inaudible 
chant of a monk on the scaffold. The importunate beggar 
had ceased to ask alms, and even the garrulous carrier was; 
hushed. 

All eyes were-directed to the centre of the square where a| 
wooden platform had been raised, upon which a young! 
woman was seated; her dark brown hair was smoothly divided | 
over her pale forehead and I fancied I could discern, even at! 
the long distance which separated us, the traces of that beauty } 
which I had heard so much praised. A friar of the order of | 
mercy, in white flannel robes, with a girdle of rope, a long | 
rosary, and having the crown of his head shaven, was aeen || 
holding up a cross before her, upon which was nailed the im-| 
age of the suffering Saviour. Disposed in a hollow square | 
round the platforin, to cut off the hope of rescue or escape, a| 














company of foot-soldiers were posted with fixed bayonets; 

ithout them was a troop of cavalry, their drawn sabres and 
| Steel caps glittereng in the sun. I had scarcely passed some | 
jtwo or three minutes in looking around upon this eloomy| 


THE MONUMENT: onside TO POLITE LITERATURE, paren cca AND THE ARTS. 








scene, when a man valgarly dressed w was seen to ascend the 
platform. It was undoubtedly the executioner. A sensa. 
tion of heart-sick misery came over mc; for an instant indeed, 
the thought flashed upon me that if a thousand, nay, but a 
hundred resolute arms could be raised for the rescue, that un- 
fortunate woman might live. But where were they? She had 
but a few fast fleeting inoments left, and her death was as 
certain as the course of yonder sun towards the mountaing 
of Loxa. I turned sadly away, and left the Square of Elvira 
without daring to look back. Very soon after Dona Maria 
expired, adding another name to the bloody record of the vic. 
tims of absolutism. 


AFFECTATION, 


Affectation is a peculiar artificial coloring upon the man. 
ners and external appearance, it belongs exclusively to the 
curious and the conceited, and is the genuine offspring of 
|| pride, however artfully put on, and delicately shaded, the very 
moment it discovers itself, like the rough touches of a brush 
upon a masterly picture, it soon disfigures the whole piece. 


| It is the cause of many errors and absurdities in life, and 


often the precurser of much real evil. There can be no char. 
acter in human life, no matter how situated, which may not be 
rendered ridicnlous to this foible, for it assumes an air suited 
to no station whatever—since it has been proven that no two 
leaves are exactly formed alike, the same with equal proprie. 
ty may said of the human bodies, they are differently formed 


| by nature, and what would be considered ease and grace to 
‘| one, would seem awkward and absurb to another. 


If man 
walks in the path nature has designed for him, propriety at 
least will give a pleasing air to all his steps, but if he attempts 
the manners of another he becomes an imitator—a mere ma- 
The most perfect simetry of 


|| features, may by a strange arrangement of the muscles, be 


twisted and distorted into perfect, deformity.—The fair-sex 


|| are also addicted to several species of affectation which very 


justly expose them to redicule and censure.—The finer of 
the iniror, the easier to discover specks on its surface, and I 
will here venture to assert that many faults, which in man 
lie concealed, are in woman, at first sight discovered, her ears 
are so frequently assailed by sycophants or flatterers, that it 
is natural indeed, that she should more frequently suffer from 
its effects it is scarcely necessary to observe to her that “plain- 
ness in manners, will always secure to them, more admirers, 
than any thing like affectation,”the former, “in russet, is to 
me more agreeable, than the latter, in embroidery.”—Hence 
how absurd, to sce a female, who nature had made fair to ad- 
miration, and given her beauty sufficient to captivate a thous. 
and hearts, become the victim of that excessive affectation, 
which renders her rather an object of disgust, than of love. 
Nor content with what nature has done for her, she is con- 
stantly studying art, she will not suffer a limb or muscle, to 
move with native ease and grace, every attitude is forced, 
her head is conrtantly tossed about with the awkward motion 
|| of a puppet; her features are distorted with grimances and 
her body twisted in every line, except the line of beauty, in 
a word—all the good qualities she really possess, are obscured 


| and the line character she assumes is artificial. 


“Disdain the scorn red sparkling in her eyes, 
Missprizing what they look on; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All nature else seems weak; she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape, nor project of affection, 
She is so self endeared.” 


The great Creator has strengly expressed a variety of 
characters, not only in the human family, but among the brute 
creation. Nature alone is their guide, and such follies can 
only be committed by rational beings. [ Expositor. 





Ancestry.—It is not generally known that there is a town 
in France which was once the residence of Dometrious Com- 
mene, who was a captain in the French army. This man had 
the noblest pedigree of any man living or who has since lived 
for he had twenty-six kings and eighteen emperors for his an- 
cestors! Six of these were emperors of Constantinople, ten 
of Trebizond, two of Heracleus Pontus; eightecn kings of Col- 
chi and eight of Lazil. 


A lawyer once jeeringly asked a Quaker, If he could tell 
the difference between also and likewise.—“O, yes,” said the 
Quaker pertly. “Erskine is a great lawyer; youare a lawyer 
also, but not like-wise.” 


What is man’s history? born, living—dying— 
Leaving the still shore for the troubled wave— 

Struggling with storm-winds, over shipwrecks flying, 
And casting anchor in the silent grave. 
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